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A DEFENCE OF THE ENGLISH ALPHABET, 
FROM A PRINTER'S POINT OF VIEW. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE PHONETIC SHORTHAND 
SECTION OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, MAY 2D, 1877. 


BY HECTOR ORR. 


Grave old Jeremy Bentham, in his celebrated letter upon 
‘*Projects in the Arts;” addressed to the still more cele- 
brated Dr. Adam Smith, reminds him that Cicero took com- 
fort from the reflection that his great talents had been 
mainly employed upon the defending side of causes. I think 
there is latent pleasure in the general fact brought out by 
these worthies. It allows us to infer that there are things 
in the world to be defended, as well as things to be de- 
nounced. If the array of names which I have summoned 
in my first sentence seems rather a display of vanity, please 
consider it an evidence that I like to keep the best com- 
pany—a habit persisted in until it is too late to change; 
assumed in early life with ardor, and its latest instance 
given to-night in thus intruding myself upon you. 

In the Galary magazine for last July (1876), there is an 
article by Richard Grant White, entitled ‘‘A Word with 
Max Miiller.” I must confess that with this latter authority 
I am not quite as intimate as with Dr. Samuel Johnson; but 
I find Mr. White (and others who assume to be judges) treat- 
ing said Miiller as a born autocrat of our language. He is 
introduced in this essay as saying that the necessity for a 
thorough reform in English spelling ‘‘is no longer a 
matter for argument;” and yet Mr. White assures us that he 
immediately sets out upon an argument in its favor which 





covers twenty-four large, closely printed octavo pages. I 
shall not, however, quote a line therefrom. 

Mr. White’s article treats mainly of our alphabet—its de- 
ficiencies and contradictions; and towards its close he gives 
several versions of a familiar sentence expressed in the 
chosen characters of a like number of our most celebrated 
alphabet reformers. No two of these examples are alike, 
nor is any one decipherable by the others; they are actually 
hideous caricatures. No one knows better than Mr. White 
that a reform thus begun would defeat itself. I have more 
than once suspected that the exhibition of these “ex- 
amples” by that audacious critic (whose pen is as sharp 
as a razor and strong as a broadaxe) was a Parthian arrow 
meant to wake up some old ‘“typo”—and (if you will 
allow the pun) it strikes me that, as usual, he has hit the 


mark. 
And now I will ask you to look at our letters. (I shall 


assume for my audience that their preliminary studies have 
gone the length of our A B C.) 

I here present you with the English alphabet. In the 
printer’s vocabulary, this diagram shows us the Roman 
style of letters, of the lower case variety, and of the size of ten 
lines Pica.* There are twenty-six characters, each indi- 
cating a definite expression from the mouth, addressed 
originally to the ear and then to the eye. Despite the har- 
dening effect of familiarity upon our sensibilities, these two 
dozen and two ‘‘ marks upon the wall” are still wonderful, 
at least tome. They are not perfect, but they are not quite 
fit to be cast out and trodden under foot. Several of them 
vary their expression according to different association, 
which begets some uncertainty in their sound. Let us cor- 
rect that uncertainty in a manly, decorous way, and not 
make merry over imperfections born, perhaps, of the very 
lips of the scoffers! A hundred years ago, old Dr. Blair re- 
minded his fellows that it is one thing to find fault, and 
quite another to set a better example. 

I recognize thirty-eight sounds expressed by these twenty- 
six characters. I propose to add to this familiar array one 
new figure—a delicate, perpendicular dash, about one-third 


' 
* This was the size pasted on the diagram sheet. 
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the length of the tall letters; and to abolish one, and almost 
suppress another, of the old characters. 
A has four sounds, viz. : 
a bate—ba't—ba!'r—b'all so—so't 
right right 
supplanted by s or k, except supplanted by k and w 
with h right 
right right 
be—be't right 
right duty— du'teh—(modified by y) 
hard only ‘united 
right and alwaystobesounded wv_ right 


soft g we 
right | right 
right y consonant only 
right soft s 
mw right 

[The above is a mere hint of the change. The new character is 
shown much too large and heavy. It is meant to be neatly fitted to 
each size of type on a “hair space’’ shank, and be about one-third the 
length of the ascending letters.} 


=p RRO Ss 


I have placed the familiar sound of « first, being that ex-’ 


pressing its name to all English speakers; the second is 
marked by one dash, and the third by two dashes; the fourth 
, (or broad Scotch vowel) I mark with the dash before it. In 
all the other true vowels the dash marks the short sound 
and follows the vowel; but where the modulation of y pre- 
cedes the u (as in ‘union, ‘use), the dash precedes the letter. 
Our q¢ was always an equivocal character; and w and y are 
properly consonants; by the name of we the long disfran- 
chised w will be allowed its place in its own name; while y 
will keep all its ancient position as an initial letter. 

And next of the coupled letters. 

The hard ch (the Greek chi) should be abolished. It has 
noble, venerable associations—saluting us in character and 
chronicle, and even in the name of Christ. But it is simply 
a k, and should so be written; and then the Saxon ch (in 
choose and cheer and child) would have unequivocal and 
undisputed possession of the combination. 

The ph—another honored apostle of the past, identified 
with philosophy, philanthropy, and even phonography— 
should go also. It is an f, and nothing more. 

Our soft th (as in think) should stand as now, and the 
hard th (as in 'thou) have the dash. 

And our long ‘“‘masticated” ci, si, ti, should be pro- 
nounced literally; the inexcusable ‘‘shy ” to go into lasting 
banishment from the entire company. When we need the 
sound, let us use the proper letters (sh) fearlessly —from 
Shekinah down even to Shoo Fly! 

Our alphabet, thus interpreted and applied, will be found 
to have some life and service in it yet. I suggest the aboli- 
tion of one letter and the suppression nearly of another, 
and the addition of one new character, distinct, yet of most 
economical dimensions, and harmonizing well with all its 
elder brethren. It is, in fact, an accomplished reserved 
policeman—like Dickens’s Inspector Bucket; he puts a lost 
child on the right track homeward, steadies the old blind 


light—li't y consonant only and be named’ 





man over the crossing, directs the country girls to find the 
shilling opera, and collars and cuffs the ruffian, if need be, 
on the highway. I acknowledge, without excusing, the am- 
biguities of our alphabet, and next attempt virtually to re- 
move or mitigate them. 

Here I think I should show my pass for admittance to 
your special attention. I feel authorized to announce (or 
perhaps to remind you) that between the mass of readers of 
the United States and their usual reading, there stand con- 
stantly some twenty thousand men, as compositors, ‘‘ of like 
passions with themselves,” whuse daily labor and living are 
connected—nay, identified—with our alphabet as it stands. 
I do not ask this great, brave world to alter its course to 
suit the need of twenty thousand printers; but if said 
score of thousands are all news men, well distributed over 
the country, they may put our news out of time for a while. 

When, toward the close of our Centennial Exhibition, a 
son of Japan (whose complexion exempted him from a 
blush, and who had suffered toilet metamorphosis at the 
hands of Philadelphia clothiers) spelled to me 

t-h-r-o-u-g-h-o-u-t, 

and asked me to pronounce it, I felt as if the barba- 
rous side of the subject had got somehow over to my side. 
There is no denying that we have, in some cases, a capricious 
orthography, whose tolerance is no longer a duty. Our 
pompous array of redundant consonants should be dis- 
missed from the spelling book, as has happened to the idle 
serving men in the old halls of our fathers; but it should 
be done after due notice, and by competent authority. This 
crowding of letters to no purpose is no fault of our alphabet; 
its submissive members come and go alike at the bidding of 
philosophers and pedagogues; let both of these be included 
in our next subpoenas. 

My type-setting brethren, at least, will perceive that I pro- 
pose the entire removal of one letter, and almost the sup- 
planting of another. In our type case the c box would thus 
furnish the place for my new character—the perpendicular 
dash—and the reduced use of c would find ample accommo- 
dation for it in the vacant q box. The change would 
scarcely raise a ripple in the current of our former prac- 
tice. With the exception of a few erratic integers, I think 
we might all go to work upon the new plan next Monday 
morning, with no more risk to our footing up on Saturday 
night than results from the passage to a new MS. copy. 

Observe, I say this might happen; but do not suppose that 
[am “laying the flattering unction to my soul” that this 
plan will be adopted quickly. Ido not expect the purple 
robes and the coronet to be brought out to-night, and I to 
suffer ‘‘investiture” upon the spot. This is but the chalk 
outline which I have scrawled in haste, under view of the 
revolting quotations of the New York Galaxy and other 
fashionable authorities. When Max Miiller and Richard 
Grant White, and their accredited fellows, shall present it 
upon satin, sprinkled with cologne, it will be time enough 
to prepare for the new ‘‘sort” in the composing room. 
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You are all aware under the shadow of what name we as- 
semble here usually—that of the great utilitarian, Benjamin 
Franklin—the man who (for the means at his disposal) ac- 
complished more than most other mortals, even in the lists 
with Cesar and Napoleon. His outfit and first steps in life 
were not unlike my own. I have more than once taken 
counsel at his grave at Arch and Fifth Streets, and have 
held a sort of junior fellowship with him all my life. On 
this subject he seems to say to me: ‘‘Go put your hand to 
this movement which waits at your door, and help lay the 
plank for the required rise at an easy angle. Show the 
earnest enthusiasts, who are now facing the perpendicular 
rock, the ease and efficacy of the inclined plane—a plane 
which slopes towards human weakness, and yet aspires to 
climb and cross the mountains, and actually does so.” Re- 
collect that what English philosophers pronounced impos- 
sible, and the French required a massive tower to try, 
Franklin proved with a kite and a hempen string; and his 
countrymen, with such an instrument as the English alpha- 
bet, can reach all the wisdom of the past and venture boldly 
on the future. I am not here to excuse and hoard up its 
imperfections, but to defend it from defacement and de- 
struction. It has come down tous from the first dim Runic 
‘**spell” upon the rock, softening its features through many 
a barbarous age—itself at once the cause and consequence 
of mental advancement. 

This Roman type which we have on the sheet here was 
invented, or appeared first, in the Eternal City more than 
four hundred years ago; but its authors were two adven- 
turous Germans, Conrad Sweynheim and Arnold Pannartz 
(honored be their harsh Teutonic names!) who emigrated 
from the rude North as voluntary missionaries of this great 
art. The characters previously used in Rome (as found 
upon coins and inscriptions) are almost invariably ‘ capi- 
tal” letters; and we mark this as the date of birth of the 
now notorious ‘ lower case,” which supplies an enormous 
proportion of our reading. 

The scientific elements of these Roman characters (capi- 


tals and small letters) consist of a harmonious association of 


the circle and its arcs with the right line—the right lines meeting 
mostly at right angles. This definition I have slowly carved 
out for myself, after a vain search for a satisfactory one 
from other hands, and I presumptuously present it here for 
use until a better one is found. Compared with other char- 
acters, I think these assert their supremacy in perspicuity 
and grace. The other modern style—the Italic—was in- 
vented by Aldus Manutius, a Roman by birth, who settled 
in Vénice A. D. 1490, as a printer and publisher. He was 
undoubtedly a genius in linear taste. He improved even 
the Roman type which he used, and originated the Italic, 
which a whisper of tradition says was suggested by the 
handwriting of Petrarch himself—a noble beginning, pre- 
saging its place in the vanguard of refinement. 

I have not ascertained the exact date of the introduction 
of these fine characters into Britain. They came to our 





occidental shores with our Pilgrim Fathers two hundred 
and fifty years ago; and about a century later, two English- 
men, William Caslon, an engraver, and John Baskerville, a 
writing master, added beauty to the types which they found 
in use among their countrymen, sufficient to satisfy the de- 
mands of full two succeeding generations, literally leaving 
their impress on English printing down to the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

Meantime, across the river Tweed, the irrepressible ac- 
tivity of the land of Wallace and Knox was not likely to be 
insensible to the claims of printing; and in 1742, Alexander 
Wilson started a type foundry in his native city of St. 
Andrews, in Fife Shire, Scotland, which has been con- 
tinued down to our time, amid various worthy rivals; and 
the sceptre of chaste typography has for near a century been 
transferred, with other excellencies, to Scotland. 

I must apologize for this dry episode, embracing as it 
does, a raid among heather and thistles; and while in the 
apologetic humor, I will include my awkward diagram in 
the confession. Of all places, this room and audience are 
the last to expect or to excuse such lameness of illustration, 
where our friend Holman—with hand so steady and pen so 
ready—has so often set the world at defiance by his broad, 
even lines of arcs and angles and conic sections. But the 
alphabet which I defend, and that I wish you to admire, is 
not the one which Caxton and Wynkin de Worde brought 
over from the Netherlands four centuries ago. That style 
has been termed ‘black letter”—and it is dark enough to 
raise a frown upon the smoothest brow that stands before 
it. And that very ‘“audascript pen,”* in the hand of its 
author, has a most perverse inclination towards that grim 
Gothic. Egyptians, Jews, and Greeks have each some apt 
or even far-fetched excuse for their alphabets; but I have 
never heard a mitigating syllable ventured on the side of 
said black letter—which I suspect was suggested to those 
quiet Dutchmen by the shapes of their Christmas doughnuts, 
as they fished them out of the boiling fat! And it was 
fear of an invasion of those doughnut letters that made me 
wrestle with that scrawl myself. This may not be a digni- 
fied excuse, but it is a sufficient one for me. 

I have clumsily endeavored, in this allotted time, to en- 
list your perception of the graceful throughout our whole 
line of characters, from a to z. It has grown upon our 
alphabet as slowly as the flowering of the century plant— 
but it is there now. Itwnay not be complete; yet who would 
turn it back to its old barbarism, or worse still, invent a 
new one for it? The sample shown in the Galaxy is a de- 
monstration of our reformers sufficient to alarm all Christen- 
dom. They exhibit an insensibility to the divine ministry 
of beauty (that white-robed spirit, whose home is with all 
the good and perfect gifts) which taints their whole preten- 
sions. They have attacked our present characters as with 
the tomahawk; their alterations are mutilations, and their 


* The name of Mr. Holman’s drawing pen. 
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new figures might have been gathered by a blind man on 
the plains of New Holland. Look at them, as Richard 
Grant White holds them up, and see if I have ‘‘aught set 
down in malice” against them. 

In marked contrast with these, I will mention the modest 
suggestions of my predecessor, Dr. J. Thomas, whose man- 
ner is as mild as his argument is strong. Long may such 
advocates as he have a place in your councils! 


And now, I have about ‘‘said my say;” but as I may 
never meet you again, allow me a few more words. 

The radical assumption on which this whole indictment 
against our language rests is this—that every sound now em- 
braced in it should have an integral sign, distinct and pecu- 
liar. JI deliberately challenge the whole assumption, and ask 
for a logical proof of it. Where did these sounds come 
from; how old are they; who fixed their shape and number; 
and how long will they last? Seasons and signs and dynas- 
ties do fade and fall; what is there in our tremulous breath 
which makes its vibrations immaculate or immortal ? 

We are summoned to assist in securing a needed improve- 
ment of our language; then lay your hand upon its sounds 
as well as its signs—not in haste, nor in hate, but in good 
faith; and let gray Prescription be proscribed all around 
the circle of inquiry. 

I look forward to a fair discussion of this great theme by 
a true Areopagus of linguists, whose shoe-latchets I may not 
be worthy to untie; and if you find these thoughts the 
barren vagaries of ‘‘a man of letters,” in a strictly tangible 
sense, let them die with him; but if they prove to be a little 
‘*mystical lore” from ‘‘ the sunset of life,” make them your 
own, and present them at the next authorized convention 
for the improvement of the English language. 

Members of the Phonetic Section, I thank you for this 
opportunity of speaking to you. I knowsomething of your 
daily allotted task, and bid you ‘‘ quit yourselves like men” 
in its discharge. You will have to handle husks and tares; 
but you need not feed upon them. Take the true wheat for 
your own souls, and you shall have treasure in store beyond 
the power of thief, and moth, and rust. 

I have called this my first lecture in this hall; and I make 
these my last words to you at this time. 


~_-e>— a 


EDITORS AND NEWSPAPERS. 

The Seneca Falls (N. Y.) Reveille says: It would seem that 
the most enterprising and hardest working journalists are 
the most entitled to public favor, yet our observation teaches 
us that they are the ones who receive the least. Men who 
make newspapers must spend much of their lives in per- 
forming deeds of gratuity; they must come and go at the 
beck and call of the people; they must air the people’s 
grievances at their own cost; write up the sorrows and joys 
of others as well as their own, and ever be ready to espouse 
the cause and fight the battles of every aggrieved mortal in 
the land. The hard-working editor labors in season and 





out to please his readers, spends sleepless nights thinking of 
editorial matter, reads paper after paper, gathering an item 
here and an item there of the latest news, constantly study- 
ing to suit the tastes of a fastidious public; but in the end, 
we think, gets little thanks for his efforts, and the smallest 
remuneration for his services. He studies to make his paper 
readable and acceptable, and if he does so, he deserves suc- 
cess, and should receive the encouragement of the public. 
When people fail to appreciate the efforts and enterprise of 
hard-working and intelligent journalists, they should be 
deprived of the privilege of reading; and when politicians 
and political parties underrate or ignore proper and judi- 
cious editorial service, they make a grievous mistake. There 
is not in the whole profession a legitimate worker who does 
not pay five times over for every favor he receives, and 
there is no class of men that receive so little compensation 
for their services as the painstaking and laborious jour- 
nalists. 


see. 


HOW A SUCCESSFUL BOOK WAS WRITTEN. 

This is how ‘‘Helen’s Babies” came to be written, ac- 
cording to John Habberton himself: ‘‘Some time ago my 
wife had a prolonged illness. You know how colorless the 
hours are in a sick room—so one rainy day my two children, 
being kept home from school, commenced to give us one of 
those frequent unsolicited performances of private nursery 
theatricals that parents never tire of. Struck with the 
humor of their semi-theological, semi-wicked remarks—for 
you know ‘foolishness is bound up in the heart of a child,’ 
and they are all a mixture of the saint and the imp—I seized 
some paper and rapidly wrote off some of these quaint say- 
ings and pranks. It delighted my wife, and for the pure 
purpose of amusing her I continued the record from day to 
day for afew hours. As the manuscript increased I saw the 
opportunity of turning it to some little account, perhaps; 
so, to put it into readable shape, I composed an introduc- 
tion and an ending. I was just ten daysatitinall. I had 
no idea the book would run over 3,000 copies sale. I never 
intended to own it, and threw it upon the ocean of litera- 
ture, expecting it to live a day in the sunshine and then go 
into oblivion. Although I would not be so foolish as to say 
I am not more than gratified from a pure personal sense of 
pride at the wide circulation of ‘ Helen’s Babies,’ I tell you 
frankly that there is a much stronger feeling I have about 
it. The success is a tremendous blow at literary readers 
(who pass upon MSS. for publishers) in general, and an 
unexpected support of my own judgment as a reviewer.” 


+20 —__________ 


Ir is asserted that more than two-thirds of the papers in 
Maine are not paying expenses. Low-priced subscription 
is primarily at fault. The evil is greatly enhanced by the 
failure to exact advance payment, and by the uncollected 
subscriptions consequent upon it. One thing the people of 
Maine should bear in mind—they cannot afford to suffer 
their local papers to languish. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL EXCURSION 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


The editorial-fraternity of our State have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on their last and most successful Sum- 
mer excursion. Every Pennsylvania journalist did not 
participate, but every journalist of the Keystone State will 
be gratified in knowing that his brethren of the quill en- 
joyed a pleasant time of recreation, in which old friendships 
were renewed, new ones formed, and the asperities which 
their profession begets smoothed down. From the begin- 
ning to the end of the recent Summer trip of the Pennsyl- 
vania Editorial Association, the kindliest of feeling pre- 
vailed; all tried to add to the general pleasure, and the result 
of such amiable co-operation was happiness all around. 

Philadelphia was the rendezvous of the excursionists, the 
Colonnade Hotel their headquarters. They commenced 
gathering on the afternoon of Monday, June 18th; the even- 
ing trains brought large accessions to the small party of 
pioneers. Most of them passed the pleasant evening in 
promenades through the attractive streets of Philadelphia. 
Those averse to this exercise found ample and luxurious 
lounging places in the smoking room and parlor of the 
hotel. 

On Tuesday morning, June 19th, the excursionists assem- 
bled at the Pennsylvania Railroad depot in West Philadel- 
phia, to take the cars for the objective point of the pleasure 
trip—the Delaware Water Gap, Monroe County, Pa. The 
officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad never do anything by 
halves. The Editorial Association excursion party found, 
at their disposal, a special train of new passenger cars, 
together with a baggage car for their baggage. Punctually 
at 9 o’clock the train rolled out of the depot. No sooner 
was it well on its way, than those who so wisely administer 
the affairs of the Pennsylvania Railroad, gave a further 
proof of their thoughtful courtesy by having distributed 
among the excursionists, handsome time-tables of the route, 
illustrated with choice engravings of the principal points of 
interest which their train passed. These embellished time- 
tables were in book form, sumptuously printed, and en- 
closed in large white envelopes bearing the monogram of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. These guides for the trip, ex- 
pressly prepared for the Association, produced a pleasant 
sensation among the party; and many of them were pre- 
served as mementoes of the excursion. 

The country between Philadelphia and the Delaware Water 
Gap is a varied and picturesque one, abounding in villages, 
towns, and even cities. Among the latter are Trenton, 
Lambertville, and Phillipsburg, in New Jersey, and Easton, 
in Pennsylvania. For the greater portion of the way the 
road follows the bend of the Delaware River, passing for 
the most part through a fertile agricultural region, and ‘en- 
tering a more romantic district about eight miles below the 





Gap. The latter rent in the Blue Ridge Mountains comes 
into full view at Manunka Chunk, where the excursion train 
left the rails of the Pennsylvania Railroad for those of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad. 

At 1 o'clock P. M. Delaware Water Gap was reached. 
Coaches were in waiting to convey the excursionists up the 
mountain side to the Water Gap House, where accommoda- 
tions had been previously arranged for. Assignment to 
rooms was made immediately on the arrival of the excur- 
sionists at the Water Gap House. 

At a quarter past 2 o’clock the excursionists sat down to 
dinner, all of them loud in their praises over the perfect 
appointments of the hotel, which well kept, elegantly fur- 
nished, and scrupulously clean establishment deserved all 
the praise lavished upon it by the agreeably surprised ex- 
cursionists, many of whom expected to rough it to a certain 
degree, as they had done on previous trips. After dinner 
there was a scattering of the excursionists among the moun- 
tains. Everybody was delighted; everybody was certain of 
having discovered rarer curiosities, and found more beau- 
tiful views, than everybody else. Many of the party were 
loaded down with magnificent specimens of rhododendrons, 
which grow in profusion among the mountains surrounding 
the Gap. Late on the same afternoon the excursionists re- 
paired to the roof of the hotel to see the sunset; and a glo- 
rious sight it was—one requiring, for anything like a just 
description, the many-hued pencils of the artist rather than 
the inked pen of the writer. 

After supper, on Tuesday evening, the dining room was 
cleared for a hop. Soon after 8 o’clock the music struck up 
merrily; the dancers took the floor, and enjoyed themselves 
to their heart’s content until near midnight. 

After breakfast on the 20th, carriages were in active de- 
mand. The majority of the party had made themselves 
familiar with the immediate surroundings of the Hotel, and 
were anxious to see farther and more. Some went to 
Stroudsburg, which ride gave them a full view of Cherry 
Valley—an arable, thickly settled strip of land, stretching 
away for twelve miles between the densely tree-clad moun- 
tains. Numbers of waterfalls, at different points, claimed 
the attention of others. Those who wanted more walking 
explored the resources of Water Gap Village—a large collec- 
tion of houses, stores, churches, etc., nestling on the river's 
bank at the base of the Kittatinny Mountains. All were 
back in time for dinnex, from which meal, after cigars had 
been smoked, and feminine toilettes rearranged, the excur- 
sionists assembled in the ladies’ parlor of the hotel, to take 
part in an experience meeting. Like everything else per- 
taining to the excursion, this novel and highly interesting 
feature had been prearranged in every detail by the officers 
and executive committee. 

President Walter called the meeting to order in a few 
well-chosen remarks, and introduced Mr. H. J. Stahle, of 
the Gettysburg Compiler, who, in a quaint style, pointed out 
the evils of editors engaging in land speculations. 
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Mr. H. T. Darlington, of the Doylestown Intelligencer, 
gave a graphic review of his experience as an apprentice, 
journeyman printer, and publisher, imparting considerable 
information as to the management of country newspapers 
twenty-five years ago. 

Mr. E. J. Hincken, of the Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch, 
gave a brief sketch of a publisher’s trials in establishing 
Sunday papers thirty years ago. 

Mr. Thompson Westcott, of the same journal, related his 
experience of an editor's trials on a Sunday paper. 

Miss Sue I. Sletor, of Easton, read several poetical selec- 
tions. 

Mr. A. J. Kauffman, of Columbia, sang two songs, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 

As the music was in attendance, the younger members of 
the party got up an impromptu dance, to get up an appetite 
for the annual banquet. 

THE ANNUAL BANQUET 
of the Association took place on the evening of the same 
day, Wednesday, June 20th. The dining room of the Water 
Gap House was specially arranged and adorned for the 
feast. From the walls were suspended wreaths of flowers, 
and the tables were plentifully supplied with tastefully 
arranged clusters of bright blossoms. After an appreciative 
attention to the excellent bill of fare and an hour's highly 
successful campaign against the viands, the wine glasses 
were filled, and the feast of reason commenced. President 
Walter started the flow of soul in a pithy speech, bubbling 
over with genial humor. After the applause which greeted 
his timely observations had subsided, he read the regular 
toasts in the annexed order: 
REGULAR TOASTS. 

Our Country.—Its progress and its position. 

Responded to by Dr. F. R. Graham, Chester Advocate. 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.—Great in her mineral and agricul- 
tural resources. Her progress in art, science, and literature is upward 
and onward. 

Responded to by Hon. Thos. V. Cooper, Delaware County 
American. 


The Press of our State.—The power that moulds public opinion, and 
makes and unmakes men. May those who control it never abuse it. 


Responded to by Hon. Jno. A. Magee, Perry County Demo- 
crat. 


Our Annual Summer Excursions.—The editor's time of rest—the holi- 
day he enjoys in company with his fellow members of the Association, 
and with his wife, or sweetheart. 

Responded to by Gen. W. H. H. Davis, Doylestown Demo- 
erat. 

The Delaware Water Gap.—The delights of its surroundings have 
been greatly expanded by the broad heads of its proprietors. 

Responded to by Clayton McMichael, Esq., Philadelphia 
North American. 

Our Guests.—Welcome to our board. We greet you with warm hearts 


and extended hands. May your presence here be as enjoyable to you 
as it is pleasant to us. 





Responded to by Hon. Jno. B. Storm, of Stroudsburg. 


The Ladies.—Handsome, intelligent, modest, they reflect the general 
taste, culture, and refinement of our profession in their home associa- 
tions. 

Responded to by A. M. Spangler, Esq., Philadelphia Siar. 

On Thursday the excursionists found ample pastime in 
further exploring the delightfully romantic region in which 
they were enjoying such a thoroughly pleasant period of 
recreation. 

All expressed their sorrow on the morning of the last day 
—they were sorry because the trip was so near its termina- 
tion. At noon, on Friday, the last formal meeting was 
held, President Walter presiding. The following resolu- 
tions were presented by the Executive Committee: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are due, and are hereby 
most cordially extended, to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, for 
their liberality towards its members and the attention given them by 
its officers in this excursion. To Mr. L. P. Farmer, the General Pas- 
senger Agent of the Company, the Association is especially indebted 
for comforts and courtesies, in placing a special train of splendid pas- 
senger coaches at their disposal, on this their Fifth Annual Summer 
Excursion. The beautiful illustrated complimentary time-table, got 
up by him for the excursion from Philadelphia to Delaware Water Gap, 
is acompliment that the Association very highly appreciates, and for 
its happy conception and beautiful execution, will be preserved as a 
souvenir of the occasion. To Mr. E. Newbaugh, Conductor of the New 
York Division; A. C. Davis, Train Master, and Albert Horton, Con- 
ductor of the Delaware Valley Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, for their unremitting attention to their guests during the 
trip, the Association extends thanks; and also to the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company, for courtesies extended. 

Resolved, That the Association acknowledges, with thanks, the very 
great pleasure realized in listening to the reading of Miss Sue I. Sletor, 
of selections from popular authors, in the parlors of the Water Gap 
House, on the occasion of the holding of the Summer Meeting of the 
Association. Her well-trained voice, her easy and graceful manners 
and pleasing address, cannot fail of appreciation in either the private 
parlor or assembly hall. . 

Resolved, That to Messrs. Luke W. Brodhead & Bro., the proprietors 
of the Water Gap House, our thanks are due, for the more than satis- 
factory entertainment afforded the Association. With organization in 
all the departments of the house, insuring prompt attention to every 
want; a sumptuous table and airy and elegant apartments; with a loca- 
tion made commanding by nature and adorned by tasteful exhibitions 
of art—this inviting mountain resort must, under its present gentle- 
manly and efficient management, attain a still wider popularity and 
support. 

Resolved, That John Crump & Son, proprietors of the Colonnade 
Hotel, Philadelphia, at whose house the Association rendezvoused, have 
our thanks for their attentions on that occasion; and the Urbana Wine 
Company, of Hammondsport, N. Y., are also entitled to thanks for 
their kind remembrance. 

Resolved, That our Secretary, R. 8. Menamin, Esq., has earned our 
admiration and gratitude by his indefatigable efforts for the success of 
the excursions of the Association, as well as for the comfort and en- 
joyment of all participants. 


On being put to a vote, the above resolutions were adopted 
by a hearty and unanimous aye. 

The Secretary read an invitation from the North Pennsyl- 
vania and Lehigh Valley Railroad Companies, inviting the 
Association to visit Mauch Chunk in the Summer of 1878. 
Referred to the Executive Committee, with power to act. 
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After dinner the party were conveyed to the railroad sta- 
tion in coaches, and at 3 P. M. started for Philadelphia in 
a special train, the same cars that were used on the outward 
trip having been again provided. The excursionists reached 
Philadelphia at 7 P. M. on the 22d of June, more than 
gratified with the trip, for not a single incident to mar its 
pleasure had occurred. 

The excursionists numbered one hundred and forty-five 
persons, and seventy different newspapers were represented. 
The Molly Maguire executions at Mauch Chunk and Pctts- 
ville, on Thursday, June 21st, prevented many from par- 
ticipating in the excursion. 


HUMORS OF THE EXCURSION. 

Late in the afternoon of the first day at the Gap, the ex- 
cursionists were invited to ascend the roof of the hotel to 
witness the sunset. Unfortunately, they went up when the 
san was still an hour high. Uneasy of waiting, one of the 
party exclaimed: ‘“‘This delay is all Menamin’s fault; he 
ought to have notified the sun of our climbing up here, and 
had it set earlier; he could have got a special sunset for us 
easy enough, if he had tried; did he not get a special train 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad ?” 

— Sansom, of Indiana, was twitting Spangler, of Philadel- 
phia, on the after-dinner speech of the latter. 
tirely unprepared,” pleaded Spangler. 

‘*You drank too much wine,” rejoined Sansom. 

“T drank nothing but water at the banquet, and can 
prove it,” argued Spangler. 

‘* Well,” exclaimed Sansom, ‘‘It is the first time I ever 
heard of a wind-mill being run by water.” 

Spangler dispensed cigars to the bystanders, and went to 
attend to some pressing business at the office. 

— Kicholtz, of Sunbury, was interrupted in a confab on 
the piazza by his better half, who exclaimed: ‘‘I have been 
running after you for two hours, and was unable to find 
you.” 

** Well,” answered Eicholtz, ‘‘turn about is fair play; I 
ran after you for two years weteee we were married, now it 
is your turn to run after me.’ 

A wicked wag of the party tried to get up a talking 
match between Stable and Spangler. In his good nature, 
President Walter objected; he was apprehensive of fatal re- 
sults to the listeners. 

— Draughts that stimulate and exhilarate could be had 
only at the Kittatinny House, situated at the foot of the steep 
hill on which the Water Gap House is built. The long name 
of the place for strong drink was abbreviated to Kitty, and 
invitations to imbibe took the form of ‘‘ Let us go and see 
Kitty.” Truth demands the statement that none of the 
excursionists went to see Kitty often; many of them did not 
visit her at all. 

— ‘**Doc” Bradley, of Wilkes-Barre, suggested to the jolly 
Stable that he should make some change in his attire, for 
the banquet. ‘‘The only change the wardrobe in my trunk 


‘*T was en- 





enables me to make, would be invisible to the company,” 
replied Stahle. 

‘* Why, how is that?” queried Bradley. 

** Because all the change that I can make is in my stock- 
ings; but I will put on the clean pair to please you,” said 
Stahle. The Doctor laughed, and dropped the subject of 
dinner costumes. 

— Several of the hardy mountaineers mistook Kauffman, of 
Lancaster, for a beer brewer, and wanted to give him orders 
for the fluid of Gambrinus. They jumped to the conclusion 


that such a portly, handsome, gcod-natured man in broad- 
cloth must, in the nature of things, brew good beer. 


ANNUAL EXOURSION OF THE NEW JERSEY 
EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Twenty-first Annual Excursion of the New Jersey 
Editorial Association took its departure from Philadelphia 
on the morning of Tuesday, June 25th. Two hundred and 
fifty editors, and members of their families, took a Penn- 
sylvania Railroad train for Watkins’ Glen, N. Y., where they 
arrived safe, sound, and in the best of spirits, at 6 o'clock 
on the same evening. Next morning they commenced to 
investigate the natural wonders of the famous Glen, inter- 
viewing the Still Water Gorge, Minnehaha, the Fairy Cas- 
cade, Neptune’s Pool, the Grotto, the Glen Cathedral, and 
the Rainbow Falls. After refreshing themselves with din- 
ner, they visited the Havana Glen, three miles from Wat- 
kins. On Wednesday, June 27th, they partook of their 
annual dinner; three hundred ladies afd gentlemen sat 
down to the well-spread tables. After the bill of fare had 
been gone through with, the regular toasts were read and 
responded to. The responses to the various toasts were in- 
structive and entertaining, and many of the speakers, espe- 
cially Col. Caldwell, caused much laughter around the fes- 
tive board. 

On Thursday they were treated to a beautiful ride over 
Seneca Lake, in the steamer Onondaga. This lake is one 
of the most remarkable inland bodies of water in the land; 
is forty miles long, and varies from two to five miles in 
width. Soundings have been made to the depth of thirteen 
hundred feet, and in some places bottom cannot be found. 

Thursday evening the hop came off, and it was partici- 
pated in by all the younger ones of the party. During the 
evening, the dancing was ordered to be stopped a few 
minutes, in order to allew Bro. Newlin to present Col. Cald- 
well, of Elmira, with a pair of scissors, the gift of the ladies 
accompanying the excursion. The affair caused much mer- 
riment. 

On Friday the party made a trip to Kenka Lake, at the 
head of which sheet of water is located the town of Penn 
Yan. After a ride over the lake they disembarked at Ham- 
mondsport, at which point they took the cars for Williams- 
port, Pa., leaving the latter place early on Saturday morn- 
ing for Philadelphia, where they arrived at 1 P. M., loud in 
their praises of the twenty-first annual summer excursion. 
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May our New Jersey brethren, and all that accompanied 
them, live to enjoy many more trips of the same kind! 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL OONVENTION OF THE 
NEW YORK PRESS ASSOCIATION. 

The associated editors of the State of New York convened 
at Albany, on Wednesday, June 13th. They did a full 
day’s work—holding a prolonged business meeting in the 
forenoon. In the afternoon they visited the various objects 
of interest in Albany, including the new State Capitol, 
State Library, Geological and Agricultural Museums, the 
studio of the sculptor Palmer, and Washington Park. In 
the evening, a public meeting was held by them at the Mar- 
tin Opera House. Proceedings were opened with prayer; 
addresses of welcome were delivered by the Governor of 
New York and the Mayor of Albany. The annual address 
to the Association was made by John M. Francis; Wm. H. 
McElroy read the annual poem. On Thursday the Associa- 
tion visited Saratoga; having viewed that watering place 
the editors separated, wiser and better for the two days’ re- 
union. 


a oe 


A DANGEROUS EXAMPLE. 


Two well-known mechanics of this town entered some 
time ago into a copartnership as wheelwrights and carriage 
builders. Both gentlemen were possessed of shrewdness 
and industry, and were getting along in a very happy and 
contented way until they determined to venture upon a rash 
undertaking. Up to that time they had been able to take 
things easy. They had been coming to their shop in the 
morning just when they felt like ‘it, and quitting in the 
evening just when they pleased. There was no hurry, no 
rush, no worry. Things went on in a smooth, sober, and 
comfortable manner. But, as was intimated above, they 
one day decided upon a change of tactics. They con- 
cluded to insert a conspicuous advertisement in the Chesa- 
peake Chesapike. More than this. They actually had their 
names and business printed upon several hundred circulars, 
and caused the same to be extensively distributed. Then, 
with a recklessness that was truly astonishing, they managed 
to get themselves frequently mentioned in the local columns 
of this paper. They might have known that everybody 
would read those notices, but with a singular fatality they 
continued the same desperate management until at length 
they got themselves into a most awkward fix. The first 
intimation they had of coming trouble was when they 
realized that additional help must be employed. They em- 
ployed additional help, but still their vexations were not 
over. Only last week they discovered that their shop was 
entirely too small. Then they bought lumber, employed 
workmen, and will have just about finished to-day, another 
shop in the rear, somewhat larger than their original one. 
Strange infatuation! Both these clever young men might 
have been enjoying a comfortable nap this very Friday after- 
noon, if it had not have been for their own unguarded con- 





duct. But there is no further rest for them except on Sun- 
days, and a few short hours after tea every day. We cannot 
say where it will all end. We would not be at all surprised 
to receive from them, at any moment, an order for a thou- 
sand circulars. Deluded creatures! We warn them in 
time! If they don’t mind they will be compelled to employ 
still other assistants, and make still other additions to their 
shop. But advice seems to be thrown away on such ven- 
turous people. At all events, they should consider the ex- 
ample they are setting. They should remember that other 
mechanics and business men may go and do likewise. 
Then what a calamity will they have to contemplate! A 
town that was once quiet and sedate, rendered bustling and 
noisy with the hum of business, the buzz of factories, and 
the rush of accelerated commerce. We turn from the pic- 
ture with fear and trembling. — Chesapeake ( Md.) Chesapike. 


20 


JOURNALISTIC PERSONALITIES. 


Personality in American journalism has happily been 
discarded by most of the leading papers of the country, and 
now to find a respectable journal, and especially a city 
journal, indulging in that inefficient weapon of controversy 
is the rare exception and not the rule. Occasionally we find 
personal abuse in the columns of a paper, but it generally 
transpires that it got there without the knowledge and much 
to the mortification of the responsible parties. Purely par- 
tisan organs still insist on growing heated and unscrupu- 
lous in their attacks on political opponents at election time, 
but there have been so many positive proofs that the use of 
such unfair weapons do more injury to those who wield 
them than to those against whom they are raised, that there 
is good reason to hope that even this undesirable feature of 
journalism will be eradicated from the American press. In 
the West, however, a great amount of savage and personal 
abuse still disfigures editorial effusions, and we are delighted 
to find in a Western paper a very decisive condemnation of 
such writing and of the editors who resort to it. One 
Western paper, which has long been at swords’ points with 
a contemporary, recently denounced his rival as ‘‘a bush- 
whacker, a murderer, and a yellow dog.” The construction 
of the sentence shows that in that part of the country a yel- 
low dog is worse than a murderer, which may be admissible 
if the dog is a Spitz. To which the canine editor retaliates 
that his assailant is ‘‘an unhappy wreck, a poor lost soul, 
a fishwoman, a maniac, and an unmannered sot.” We can- 
not wonder that these gross personalities should have called 
forth an indignant protest from a neutral neighbor, the 
Miami Republican, who very commendably denounces with 
severity the resort to personal abuse ‘in a newspaper, and 
exclaims, ‘‘ What a miserable, mule-cheeked, cowardly set 
of libelous dirt slingers these newspaper crews must be, to 
resort to such personalities.” — New York Sunday Herald. 





An Oswego County paper issued an extra to announce the 
killing of a big black bear near Sandy Creek. 
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{From Potter’s American Monthly for June.] 


DESORIPTION OF A MODEL NEWSPAPER, 
DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY, AND WEEKLY: 
WHICH PAPER SHOULD BE OWNED AND CONDUCTED BY GODLY 
MEN, AND SOLD AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE RATE. 

[As will be seen, this piece of metrical prose is in 8-and-7 trochaics. 
The lines, however, contain several peculiarities, all but the first of 
which need to be pointed out. (1) Each stanza is without rhyme, and 
(2) no rhyme is found in any two contiguous stanzas taken as one. 
(3) In every stanza, the vowal or diphthongal sound in the last ac- 
cented syllable of each line, and that in the finul (unaccented) syllable 
of each of the first and third lines, are all different; (4) neither of the 
two final syllables of the first line of any stanza contains the same 
vowel or diphthongal sound as that in the terminal syllable of the last 
line in the preceding stanza; and (5) the same vowel or diphthongal 
sound does not occur in the last syllable of any two contiguous stanzas, 
nor (6) in the last syllable of the second line of any two such stanzas, 
nor (7), as already half stated (in 3), in the last syllable of the second 
line of any two contiguous pairs of lines, or half-stanzas. Moreover, 
no emphatic monosyllable is admitted where incompatible with the 
rhythm; no unemphatic monosyllable is employed in an accented 
place; no second or fourth line—all which of course end on the accent 
—terminates on a secondary emphatic syllable of a word; no word be- 
ginning with a vowel-sound comes immediately after one ending in a 
vowel-sound; no word beginning with a consonant-sound comes imme- 
diately after one ending in the same consonant-sound; and, excepting 
nineteen necessary but simple monosyllables and one echoed trisylla- 
ble, no word in the piece is used more than once. 

The rigorous application of rules so minute and complex must some- 
times, obviously, necessitate a recourse to forms of expression such as 
would scarcely be chosen in writing freely—a consideration to be kept 
in mind in reading these verses.} 

I.— NEGATIVE. 
It rejecteth contributions* 
Fav'ring wrong, untruth, or guile, 
Or that countenance or wink at 
Routs, the stage, or harmful sports. 
It from things announced to happen 
Weedeth such as fail of worth; 
And from gleanings past, historic, 
Purgeth matters, lines, unsafe. 
It admitteth nothing vulgar; 
Doth not jest at sacred thoughts; 
And ignoreth outrage, swearing, 
Hazards, drinks, nicotian leaf. 
It inserteth not nor hints of 
Spiteful or injurious words; 
But, when glaring vice it noteth, 
Claims for guilty pains condign. 
And it barreth fiction vapid, 
Frivolous, corrupt, or low; 
Shutting out the same as hurtful 
Both to wise and saintly walk. 


Il. POSITIVE. 
Tis a sheet octavoed,—handy ; 
Fit in paper; impress clear; 
And, regarding type-arrangement, 
Excellent, attractive, spruce. 
Tis a journal prudent, sober, 
Courtly, sensible, concise ; 
With, anon, a buoyant outbreak, 
Hum’rous turn, or spice of wit. 


* Advertisements emphatically included. 





*Tis a guest esteemed by fathers, 
Matrons, children, misses, youth ; 
Plenteous in gainful reading, 
Fireside problems, wholesome tales. 


*Tis a record prized of ranchmen, 
Shepherds, tillers of the soil; 

And, amongst the social topics, 
Giveth all the farm-hints new. 


Tis a bulletin for merchants, 
Proxies,* holders bond or share; 
Trusty, full, on stocks and money, 
Commerce, trade, exchange, and gold. 


*Tis a chronicle for workers, 
Whether using head or hands,— 
For collegians philosophic, 
As for navvies on the rail. 
*Tis a news-collector, valued 
For its manifold accounts; 
Gath’ring in, from thousand sources, 
Numberless occurrings, deeds. 


*Tis a chart of useful knowledge, 
And of sound affairs of taste ; 
With alacrity producing 
All eesential fancy, fact. 


*Tis a leader ardent, stalworth, 
In the total-abst’nence league,— 
Abstinence for self-secureness, 
And for sake of friend or foe. 


Tis, concerning views of statecraft, 
Independent, dauntless, firm ; 

First, though, weighing ev’ry question 
In the scales of Truth and Right. 


*Tis at feud with error, falsehood, 
Fraud, injustice, aught unclean ; 

For the common weal contending, 
Void of all intent unfair. 


*Tis a guardian constant, helpful, 
Of the lower creatures, dumb ; 
Judging that Immanuel’s dictatet 
Loud condemneth ill to these. 


’Tis a Mentor to the Christian,— 
Middle-aged or young or old; 

Urgent for unceasing progress, 
And a faith which acts by love. 


And, in chief, it has the sinner’s 
Highest welfare deep at heart; 
Making known, as fleet his life-days, 
What should bring eternal good. 
Cambridge, Mass. Wui..1aM Boyrp. 
Tue printers of Portsmouth, England, having under con- 
sideration a project to erect a monument to the late Charles 
Dickens, in his native town, an application was made to the 
Queen for her patronage. Her Majesty declined the re- 
quest, stating that she has never assisted in the erection of 
a memorial to any person. The printers determined to 
abandon the scheme. 





* Here used for brokers, agents, etc. 
+ The Golden Rule. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Txrers has 20,000 volumes in his library. 

In 1400 there were scarcely any books in Rome. 

In 1829 there were 40,000,000 newspapers sold in Eng- 
land. 

A tor of Egyptian mummies have reached New Haven, as 
paper stock. 

Tue romance of ‘‘ Amadis de Gaul” was written by Lo- 
beria in 1380. 

PHILADELPHIA inaugurated the manufacture of type in 
the New World. 

Nassau Srreet, New York, contains thirty-four stationery 
and book stores. 

IraLy now possesses 1,126 periodical publications, in- 
cluding 387 diurnals. 

A Lonpon publisher has been convicted of pirating 
another publisher’s map. 

AN editor says he never dotted an i but once in his life; 
that was in a fight with a contemporary. 

Joun R. Barruerr has in press a new and enlarged edi- 
tion of his ‘‘ Dictionary of Americanisms.” 

Two deaths, and other like cheerful matters, are an- 
nounced by a Boston paper under the general head of 
‘*Local Folies.” 

Ir is true of newspapers as well as of churches, that those 
who contribute the least to their support, criticize and find 
the most fault with their management. 

Tue author of ‘‘Helen’s Babies” has issued in England 
a sequel to this now famous work, of which one hundred 
thousand copies have been sold, entitled ‘‘Other People’s 
Children.” 

Mr. Danret, of Worcester College, Oxford, has set and 
printed, with his own hands, on thick vellum paper, a 
curious old MS. found in the College Archives, entitled, 
‘*We Are Fools.” 

Tue editor of the Quitman (Ga.) Reporter, being desirous 
to aid the watermelon production of his section, offers to 
send his paper for a year to the person presenting him with 
the largest melon during the Summer. 

Grorce Aucustus Sata has been for twenty years on the 
staff of one London newspaper, and has written in that 
same journal many thousands of leading articles, reviews, 
art, and theatrical criticisms, paragraphs, and every form of 
journalistic ‘‘ copy.” 

Mr. Cartes H. Dow, formerly of the Springfield (Mass. ) 
Republican, and now on the editorial staff of the Providence 
Journal, has just published a little volume giving the his- 
tory of steam navigation between New York and Providence 
from 1792 to 1877. It was compiled at the suggestion of 
President Babcock, of the Providence and Stonington Line; 
is illustrated with lithographs representing the boats of 
1836 and 1877, and contains some graphic stories of early 
rival steamboating. 





Tue Holy Synod has published a Russian version of the 
Bible—the result of twenty-nine years’ labor. 

Tue St. John’s press is rising Phoenix-like—Boston type- 
founders have already forwarded the material. 

A WESTERN paper has improved on the original plan, and 
now says: ‘‘No communication will be published in this 
paper unless accompanied by the full name of the writer 
and a five-dollar bill; these are not requested for publica- 
tion, but as a guaranty of good faith.” 

WueEn the foreman of a Cleveland paper calliopes down 
the tin telephone for ‘‘ more copy,” the editor calmly blows 
the foam back from the edge of a half-gallon measure, and 
replies in unruffled tones, ‘‘Hammer another Black Sea on 
the war map, and give it to em again.” 

THe compositors in the office of the Staffordshire Adver- 
tiser, an English country paper, have commemorated the 
four hundredth anniversary of the introduction of printing 
into England by forming themselves into a ‘‘ Caxton Club,” 
and establishing a library for their craft. 

Tue newly instituted Board of Public Health in the Ger- 
man Empire commenced its functions with the year. It 
publishes a weekly paper, in which all the epidemic ill- 
nesses prevailing in any country will be inserted, the figures 
being furnished by imperial agents. It will also publish 
the statistics of diseases and mortality in all German towns 
of more than fifteen thousand inhabitants, and detailed 
meteorologic reports. 

CorFins are now made of exhausted books and spent 
newspapers. This goes far to ameliorate the condition of 
the dead, for whom, by the way, invention and discovery 
have done precious little. So far as concerns comfort and 
convenience, these paper coffins are probably no better than 
the wooden boxes in which one is accustomed to be buried; 
but the man of literary tastes will feel a certain satisfaction 
in being surrounded by what he died of. 

An ingenious method of advertising Victor Hugo’s new 
volume of poetry, ‘‘L’Art d’étre Grandpére,” was hit upon 
by its publisher, Calmann Lévy. He spent the day before 
publication visiting the newspaper offices and distributing 
to each a different sheet of the forthcoming book. Each 
journal felt happy in giving its readers the first sight of a 
new poem of Victor Hugo, and all the Parisians woke the 
next day with an appetite for the new book which was only 
appeased by the sale of an unusually large edition. 

Sir Joun Arnott, proprietor of the Jrish Times, has de- 
termined to erect, in a healthy portion of Dublin, for the 
use of the printers connected with his journal, cottages 
which he will provide for them at a merely nominal rent. 
As soon as practicable, from forty to fifty suitable houses 
will be completed, so that the steady and industrious among 
the employés will shortly become occupiers of well-built, 
well-drained and moderately rented cottages, instead of re- 
siding in crowded and unhealthy tenement houses, where 
neither comfort nor cleanliness exists. 
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PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 1877. 








A UNIQUE FOURTH OF JULY BANQUET. 

George W. Childs, of the Public Ledger, of this city, is 
never weary of well doing. To make others happy is the 
favorite recreation of his useful life. Late last month it 
occurred to him to give a Fourth of July feast to the news- 
boys of this city. Though an industrious class, worthy of 
commendation and encouragement, the juvenile street news 
venders of Philadelphia are not a promising set to assemble 
around the festive board. Fully aware of the obstacles that 
surrounded his benevolent scheme, Mr. Childs set to work 
to reach the humble, uncouth boys whom he had deter- 
mined should be his guests on the glorious Fourth. 

No sooner was his project made public than there was an 
astonishing increase in the number of juvenile news dealers. 
Every ragged, dirty urchin in town provided himself with 
a few old newspapers. Thus armed, ihe precocious pre- 
tenders besieged the Ledger office for dinner tickets. They 
reckoned without their host, who, with all his amiability, is 
not readily imposed upon. All applicants were instructed 
to go to the offices where they procured their daily or 
weekly supply of papers, and consequently were well known, 
to have their names registered. The lists thus obtained 
were sent to the Ledger office, and only those lads whose 
names appeared on these registers were furnished with the 
coveted tickets. Some of the genuine newsboys voluntarily 
exerted themselves in the work of keeping out interlopers. 
Their wrath was aroused when the bootblacks—a class whom 
they look down upon, regarding them as unfit to associate 
with dispensers of literature—endeavored to impose upon 
the giver of the feast, 

When the lists were all ready, the distribution of tickets 
commenced. It was a tedious work, for the applicants that 
were not entitled to participate in the banquet were numer- 
ous. Long lines of names had to be gone through in order 
to detect the imposters, who, when exposed, scampered off 
at a lively pace to escape the jeers of the genuine dissem- 
minators of literature. Five hundred and seventy-five 
tickets for the dinner were distributed. 

The spacious and airy dining room attached to Belmont 
Mansion, in Fairmount Park, was selected for the banquet. 
A special train on the Reading Railroad was provided for 
the boys, who assembled in due season, though not exactly 
in full dress. Most of them were in their shirt sleeves; not 
a few were barefooted; all had, however, washed themselves 
and combed their hair for the festive occasion. The throng 
was a demonstrative one. The lads saluted one another in 





unearthly yells. ‘‘Swipey” was sounded for five minutes; 
then ‘‘Limpey” was in demand; ‘‘Carrots” was vocifer- 
ously demanded; ‘‘Shorty” was in request. Lungs were 
exercised to their utmost capacity, and every one of the 
crowd of boys was not only endowed with a good pair of 
lungs, but had learned how to use them in screeching, day 
after day, week after week, ‘‘extry,” ‘‘extry,” ‘sixth 
edishun,” ‘horrible murder,” ‘awful fire,” ‘‘ tremendous 
explosion,” ‘‘ere you are,” ‘‘ere you are.” Those who had 
undertaken the task of keeping the boys in order judi- 
ciously refrained from attempting to quiet the clamor. 
The dinner was served in courses; the intervals between 
them were distasteful to the hungry lads, who wanted to eat 
without interruption. The waiters were admonished to 
‘hurry up,” ‘look sharp,” ‘stir your steps,” ‘‘ don’t go a 
crawlin around,” and ‘‘rush on the grub.” At the outset 
the napkins were a source of embarrassment to the boys, 
but they soon got in the way of using them. Desserts of 
fruits and candies roused their enthusiasm to the highest 
pitch; they cheered for G. W. Childs as only five hundred 
and seventy-five newsboys can cheer. After a few remarks 
the boys were dismissed with tickets of admission to the 
Permanent Exhibition and the Zoological Garden. 

Mr. Childs was not present in person at the banquet. He 
was represented by his managing editor, Wm. V. McKean, 
and ex-Mayor Daniel M. Fox. Mr. Childs expressed him- 
self entirely satisfied with the manner in which the news- 
boys’ dinner passed off, while his guests were, and still are, 
enthusiastic in his praises. 


WORRYING THE PUBLISHERS. 


There must be on record, in some of the private offices in 
the Postal Department at Washington, a rule requiring 
every incoming Postmaster General and Assistant Post- 
master General to construe differently the laws bearing on 
the transmission of printed matter, especially periodicals, 
through the mails. 

All of the official interpreters of postal enactments, though 
differing in all else, have ever agreed in making their con- 
tradictory interpretations a source of inconvenience and 
cost to publishers. Printed matter in the mails—public 
documents, department reports, and electioneering pam- 
phlets always excepted—have been regarded by a long line 
of Postmasters-General and Assistant ditto ditto, as highly 
objectionable materialssto be transported in mail bags. 
Nitro-glycerine, gunpowder, and torpedoes are regarded as 
inocuous compared with the dreadful periodicals. If the 
latter useful publications could have been killed by repeated 
harassing at the hands of the high postal authorities, they 
would all have been dead long ago. Their intrinsic value 
endows them with a vitality that is at once surprising and 
gratifying. 

The latest new ruling to annoy publishers is, that publi- 
cations devoted to any one particular trade or calling, and 
containing advertisements, are debarred of the reductions of 
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postage made in favor of all newspapers and periodicals. | 
This ruling directly affects such publications as the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, the Book Buyer, and others. The injustice 
or partiality, or both, of this last interpretation of a clause of 
the postal laws enacted by Congress especially to promote 
the facilities for an interchange of printed matter, is demon- 
strated when the daily. papers devoted to trade are ex- 
empted. The North American, of this city, and Journal of 
Commerce, of New York, both well-conducted, old-estab- 
lished, influential, and deservedly prosperous dailies, circu- 
late exclusively among merchants and financiers. They are 
taken in every Eastern bank and counting house, because 
they are specially devoted to money and commerce, just as 
the Publishers’ Weekly is devoted to books and literature; 
they publish advertisements pertaining to finances, the | 
cereal, cotton, and sugar markets, just as the Publishers’ 
Weekly prints advertisements relating to books, stationery, | 
and authors. But, argues the Assistant Postmaster, the 

trade dailies give telegraphic news, and, hence, are news- | 
papers. The trade periodicals give important intelligence 
to certain branches of business not collected by news gath- 
erers; and inasmuch as this important information is not 
transmitted by wire, it is subjected to an extra postal tax. 
Legitimate business—the dissemination of knowledge on | 
any branch of trade—in the estimation of the United States 
postal authorities, should be embarrassed. 

It requires no profound knowledge of political economy 
to know that the prosperity of a nation depends upon the 
activity and enterprise of its business men, be they bankers 
or publishers, merchants or paper makers, refiners of sugar 
or makers of printer’s ink. To foster trade, enterprising 
makers of books, progressive manufacturers of type, and 
others, issue weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly publica- 
tions of the utmost value to those engaged in the respective 
trades to which they are devoted. Until the present ad- 
ministration came into power, no one prominently con- 
nected with the postal service dreamed that a trade publi- 
cation was not, so far as the payment of postage is concerned, 
as much a periodical as a magazine of a purely literary char- 
acter, or a newspaper devoted to commerce and finance. 
The publishers of the trade organs so unjustly discriminated 
against naturally feel indignant. The inconveniences to 
which they were put, by ever-varying constructions of the 
postal laws in the past, were trifles compared with the 
latest ruling against them. 

It is not likely that any protests or remonstrances will 
alter the recent decision against publishers of trade or- 
gans made by the Assistant Postmaster-General. The 
attention of Congress must be drawn to the matter. The 
publishers affected owe it to themselves to unite for the 
procurement of such legislation as will deprive the postal 
laws of all the ambiguities that do now, and have for 
years past, enabled successive chiefs of the postal depart- 
ment to embarrass and tax enterprising and progressive 








publishers. 


NEWSPAPER NAMES. 

Norristown, Montgomery County, in this State, has been 
enlivened by a novel journalistic lawsuit, the speedy termi- 
nation of which establishes an important precedent in the 
proprietary right in the titles of newspapers. For many 
years Dr. Acker published, at Norristown, a weekly with 
the long name of the Norristown Register and Montgomery 
Democrat and Watchman. It was generally known by the 
brief name of the Register. Not long ago it was sold out 
by the Sheriff. Before the sale, notice was given that Dr. 
Acker would start another paper under the name of the 
Register. The Doctor was as good as his word. Hesecured 
different type, obtained a new heading, and called his ven- 


| ture the Weekly Register. This course did not meet the 
| views of the new owner of the old Register, who claimed 
| that he had bought the title as well as everything else per- 


taining to the former journalistic property of Dr. Acker. 
He had recourse to the law, asking for an injunction to re- 
strain Dr. Acker from issuing any paper bearing the name 
of Register. The injunction prayed for was granted, the 


| court holding that, in a sheriff’s sale, all rights, all title, all 


interest, pass as a conclusion of law; that the name of the 


| paper passed to the buyer of the Register; that the said 
| buyer is entitled to all the protection, in the exclusive use of 


the name or trade mark, which the original proprietor could 
have claimed. 


~secoe, 


J. 8. Heirenster has retired from the well-known Phila- 
delphia printing firm of Helfenstein, Lewis & Greene. In 
severing his long connection with his business associates, 
Mr. Helfenstein makes public a graceful tribute to his part- 
ners, with whom his relations have always been of the most 
pleasant character. Messrs. Lewis & Greene continue to 
carry on the extensive business which they, in connection 
with their friend and former colleague, erected and built up 
by dint of strict application to their duties, liberal dealing 
with their patrons, skillful workmanship, and sterling in- 
tegrity. In formally announcing his withdrawal from the 
firm with which he has so long been identified, Mr. Helfen- 
stein, after thanking the public for encouragement in the 
past, requests a continuance of patronage for his successors. 
Such a dissolution of copartnership as this contradicts the 
selfish, sordid saying that there is no friendship in business. 


—_--o- 


Tue Crrcunar for July will be placed in the mails, as 
usual, in the hope that it may reach those for whom it is 
intended, even ‘‘after many days” of railway blockade. 


~2ce- 


Mr. Au. TyHurst has succeeded A. L. Guss as proprietor 
of the Huntingdon (Pa.) Globe. 
VED Pac oer oe eel eee: 
Tue Pottstown (Pa.) Republican has been enlarged to an 
eight-column paper. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Grand International Centennial Chess Congress. 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. By W. Henry Sayen. 


To the thousands that take an interest in the intellectual game of 
chess, this volume will ever prove one of deepest interest, containing, 
as it does, a full record of a remarkable series of deeply interesting 
and masterly conducted games. A brief history of the Centennial 
Chess tourney precedes the details of each game played. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. 

A new serial novel, from the graphic pen of Rebecca Harding Davis, 
is but one of the many attractive features of the July number of this 
ably conducted monthly. Henry James, Jr., makes his first appear- 
ance in Lippincott's with ‘An English Easter ;”’ David Ker narrates the 
novel incidents of ‘‘A Day’s March through Finland;” “Some Last 
Words From Sainte-Beuve”’ are presented in a pleasing shape by 
Sarah B. Wister; Mary E. Blair contributes ‘‘ Leonie Regnault: A Study 
from French Life; C. H. Harding gives considerable information on 
“ Primary and Secondary Education in France.’ The poets of the 
number are Sidney Lanier, Emma Lazarus, and Mary B. Dodge. 
“Our Monthly Gossip” chats agreeably of ‘‘The Dead of Paris,” 
“Von Moltke in Turkey,” ‘‘ Punching the Drinks,” and the “‘ Nautch- 
Dancers of India.” 

Potter’s American Monthly IUustrated Magazine. 
E. Potter & Co. 

In the July number of this profusely illustrated periodical, students 
of American history will obtain desirable reading in ‘‘ Scenic and Civic 
New England.”’ All who find pleasure and instruction in architecture 
—and what intelligent person does not—will peruse with great delight 
Dr. Blackwood’s paper on ‘‘ Architectural Progress as Seen in the Re- 
ligious Edifices of the World;” Mr. and Mrs. McKnight contribute 
‘Historic Characters and Souvenirs of the Revolution ;’’ Warren Wal- 
ters tells all about ‘‘ The Mysterious Monogram.” ‘ Notes and Queries”’ 
are as quaintly curious as is their wont. There is much that is sug- 
gestive in ‘‘Current Memoranda;”’ and the engravings are as artistic as 
they are abundant. 

Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. 

Bright as the midsummer season is the July issue of this ever-wel- 
come monthly. All that is new in the way of the fashions is set furth 
through the medium of the illuminated fashion plates, for which this 
favorite magazine with the ladies has long been famous. The literary 
department has been well cared for, being made up of a generous 
amount of absorbing stories, meritorious poems, reminiscences, re- 
ceipts, and general chats from the editor. 

Travellers’ Official Guide of the Railway and Steam Navigation Lines in 
the United States and Canada. Philadelphia. National Railway Pub- 
lication Co. 
This is the best publication extant for travelers to obtain reliable in- 

formation as to the times of the running of trains and steam vessels. 

It contains other valuable matter—one special feature being a list of 

some twelve hundred names, by which various railways in the country 

have been known in former years, together with their present title or 
name of the operating road. 


Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia. John 


The American Exchange and Review. Philadelphia. Review Publish- 
ing Co. 


The + cae Journal and Science of Health. 8. R. Wells & Co. New 
York, 


The Herald of Health. Wood & Holbrook. New York. 
The Carriage Monthly. 1. D. Ware. Philadelphia. 

The Paper and Printing Trades Journal. London. 

The Printing Times and Lithographer. London. 

The Printers’ Register. London. 

The Press News. London. 

La Typologie-Tucker. Paris. 





OBITUARY. 


Francis Avery Mallison, for a long time a prominent journalist in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died in that city last month, aged fifty years. He 
commenced his journalistic career as a reporter, soon attracting atten- 
tion by his genial humor. He established the Brooklyn Society Maga- 
zine, In 1870 he was appointed Deputy Clerk of the City Court, a 
position that he held for five years. He also served one term in the 
New York State Legislature. 

Robert Dale Owen, the well-known author, died at Peerless Point, 
Lake George, N. Y., on June 24th, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 
Deceased was born in Glasgow, Scotland. He came to this country in 
1825. From that time until 1834, he edited the New Harmony (Ind.) 
Gazette, afterwards called the Free Inquirer. He served three years in 
the Indiana Legislature, and two terms in Congress. He was Minister 
to Naples under President Pierce. While engaged in active political 
life he found time to write a number of books. His most notable lite- 
rary performances are ‘‘ Moral Physiology,’ ‘‘ Footfalls on the Boun- 
dary of Another World,”’ ‘The Wrongs of Slavery,”’ and “ Beyond the 
Breakers.” 


José Ferrer de Couta, Knight of the Grand Cross of Isabel la Cato- 
lica, Knight of the Military Order of San Fernando, Knight of the 
Hahito de Santiago, of Portugal; Knight of the Order of Carlos IIL., 
Knight of the Order of Military Merit, Officer of the Imperial Mexican 
Order of Guadaloupe, decorated with the medal of the Cuban Volun- 
teers, member of the Economical Society of Madrid, member of the 
Geographical Society of Mexico, honorary member of the Casino Espa- 
fiol of Havana, and editor of the Spanish journal, Hil Cronista, pub- 
lished in New York, died suddenly in that city, of paralysis, on July 
Ist. Deceased was born at Ferrol, Spain, June, 1821. He came to 
this country in 1860. He took editorial charge of Hi Cronista, and 
soon afterwards became its sole proprietor. 
to Spain for final interment. 


His remains will be sent 


Franklin Ferguson, editor of the West Jersey Pioneer, of Bridgeton, 
N. J., died last month. He was born in Pennsylvania in 1807, removed 
to Bridgeton in 1825, where he purchased the Washington Whig, which 
he conducted for six years. He next went to Belvidere, N. J., where 
he published the Apollo. From thence he removed to this city; here 
he engaged in the printing business. In 1847 he returned to Bridge- 
ton, becoming the owner of the West Jersey Telegraph, the name of 
which he changed to Pioneer. In 1856 he sold out to his son, and went 
to Burlington, N. J., where he bought the Gazette, and edited it until 
late in 1875, when he disposed of it. In 1876 he secured a large stock 
of type and presses, with the view of establishing a job printing office 
in Camden, N. J. Impaired health forced him to relinquish the pro- 
ject. He resided in Camden at the time of his death. 


~_oo->—-— 
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Tuer publication of the Reading (Pa.) Sunday Review has been sus- 
pended. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


NEW PAPERS. 

Charles M. Beebe has, at Northport, L. I., established a monthly 
sheet, entitled the Monthly Messenger. It is devoted to miscellaneous 
literature. 

At Greenville, Pa., Will Orr, Jr., has commenced the publication of 
the Evening Progress, a four-page daily afternoon paper, giving the 
latest news at home and from abroad. 

A weekly edition cf the Daily New Era, of Lancaster, Pa., is now 
being issued regularly. Itis a large eight-page sheet, filled with the 
latest intelligence of importance from everywhere, and an abundance 
of choice miscellaneous reading matter. 

The Bee is a weekly of four pages, six columns to the page, estab- 
lished at Brownstown, Ind., by the Bee Printing Company. Carl Bray- 
field is the editor. The Bee is Democratic in politics. 

Atkins & Davis have, at Franklin, N. C., commenced the publication 
of the Macon Advance, a weekly of four pages, five columns to the page. 
It is Democratic in politics. 

J. F. Campbell has com 
Edenburg, in this State. 





d the publication of the Oil Times, at 
It is a large paper, devoted to general news. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Salisbury (N. C.) Z has ded publication. 

Haddock’s Sunshine, of this city, has suspended publication. 

Forty journals published in Germany are devoted to socialism. 

The Record, of this city, has again been made a one-cent paper. 

Ten Indiana editors have been appointed to office by President 
Hayes. 

Robert P. Nevin, of the Pittsburgh Leader, is making a tour of 
Europe. 

The publication of the Chesterfield (8S. C.) Democrat has been sus- 
pended. 

There are three hundred and twenty newspaper correspondents in 
Roumania. 

The Sunday Mercury, of this city, has been reduced in price from 
five cents to three cents. 

8. M. Smith has become the corresponding editor of the Chicago 
Working 

John A. Robb is printing a school history of Lock Haven, Pa., in the 
Republican, of that place. 

Eugene F. Beecher, a son of Henry Ward, has started a monthly 
loca] journal in Brooklyn. 

Jeremiah Murphy, an old printer, has been elected Mayor of Hunts- 
ville, Ala., for the fourth time. 

The Cimarron (N. M.) News and Press has been revived by Harry 
Whigham and Thos. Henderson. 

Col. John W. Forney, of the Press, of this city, delivered the Fourth 
of July oration at the Permanent Exhibition. 

The Bulletin, of Allentown, Pa., which suspended some time ago, 
has been resuscitated as a daily morning paper. 

Robert M. Foust, Jr., has retired from the firm of Bowen & Foust, 
publishers of the Chester (Pa.) Temperance World. 

The annual meeting of the Georgia Press Association was held at 
Thomasville, Ga., on the fourth Wednesday in May. 

Frank Mills has left the editorial staff of the Trenton (N. J.) State 
Gazette. He is succeeded by Thomas N. Fitzgerald. 

John J. Auten has left the Watsontown (Pa.) Record, to become one 
of the editors of the Daily, of Sunbury, in this State. 

R. A. Thompson, one of the proprietors of the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Avalanche, has been appointed Postmaster of Memphis, 

The Centreville (Md.) Record was printed from new type on June 
28th, and has improved in appearance with every subsequent issue. 
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The New York Herald claims that its circulation is 30,000 larger than 
it was this time last year. 

E. B. Haskell, the editor-in-chief of the Boston Herald, has gone to 
Europe to remain for a year. 

Henry Ward Beecher has red 
Union, from $10,000 to $5,999. 

A. L. Darnell, editor of the Sherman (Texas) Patriot, has been ap- 
pointed Postmaster at Sherman. ; 

The office of the Lee County Tribune, Texas, was recently entered by 
some miscreants, who pied the forms and cut up the files. 

Two attempts have been made to assassinate Jerome B. Stillson, the 
New York Herald’s special correspondent in Salt Lake City. 

John W. Burdette has resigned the city editorship of the Burlington 
(lowa) Hawkeye, to accept the City Auditorship of Burlington. 

W. W. Schultz has sold his interest in the St. Petersburg (Pa.) Crude 
Local to his partner, F. A. Tozer, who is now the sole proprietor of the 
paper. 

The right of J. R. Durborrow to the ownership of the Huntingdon 
(Pa.) Journal, has been established by a decision of the State Supreme 
Court. 

The subscription price of the Milton Grove (Pa.) News has been re- 
duced from $1°25 to $1-00, and the paper has been improved with a 
new heading. 

Wm. H. Bernard, of the Wilmington (N. C.) Star, announces his in- 
tention of resuming the publication of the Carolina Farmer, at the be- 
ginning of September next. 

Hon. N. V. Whitehouse has just paid his annual subscription for the 
Dover (N. H.) Enquirer for the fiftieth time. The editor wishes that 
he may live a thousand years. 

The Madison (Wis.) Eye-Opener terminated its existence as a monthly 
journal with the June number. Fred. Bardon proposes to revive it as 
a semi-monthly, under a new name. 

The New Bedford Mercury boasts of an advertisement that has been 
standing continually in its columns for sixty years, and the original 
authorizer of the venerable ad. still lives. 

The Herald of Gospel Liberty, of Dayton, Ohio, is the oldest religious 
newspaper in the world. It was first published at Portsmouth, N. H., 
in 1808. N. Summerbell, D. D., is the present editor. 

Hugh F. McDermott has retired from the editorship of the Jersey 
City (N. J.) Herald. Allen L. McDermott, for a long time editorially 
connected with the Jersey City Argus, is his successor. 

L. A. Lang has resigned his position as city editor on the Laporte 
(Ind.) Chronicle, to accept the same position on the Fond-du-Lac (Wis.) 
Commonwealth. H. Early succeeds Mr. Lang on the Chronicle. 

John Brisbin Walker, recently editor of the Washington (D. C.) 
Nation, is going to establish a new one-cent daily paper in New York, 
to be called the Republic. The initial numbers are to appear in Sep- 
tember. 

The Patrons of Husbandry of New Jersey have purchased the Daily 
Free Press, of Trenton, and organized a company under the State law, 
with a capital of $50,000. The paper will now be the organ of the 
Grangers and Taxpayers’ Associations, with Col. J. R. Freese as man- 
aging editor. 

An English monthly magazine, the Sunday at Home, contains a 
colored plate representing the Herbert Cowper memorial window in 
Westminster Abbey, from which we may gain some idea of the work 
which Mr. G. W. Childs, of the Philadelphia Ledger, has had erected in 
the new poets’ corner in the Abbey. 

Erastus Brooks retired from the editorship of the New York Express 
on June Ist, his interest in the paper, with which his name had been 
so long associated, having been bought by the Tammany Hall organi- 
zation, who, with James Brooks, Jr., now own the paper. William 
Conner is the new editor. Erastus Brooks amassed a handsome for- 
tune by the Hzpress. 





d his salary,as editor of the Christian 
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ANTED.—I DESIRE TO PURCHASE, FOR CASH, A WEEKLY 
paper published in some growing country town. 
Address W. 8. WAY, 

Chesapeake City, Md. 





TQ.OR SALE—ONE OF THE BEST COUNTRY PAPERS IN TEXAS, 

will be sold for $1,600. Circulation good. In a growing county 
seat, and a rich country. For particulars, apply to TEXAS, care 
PRINTERS’ CrRcULAR, Philadelphia. 





‘NOR SALE—A FIRST-CLASS TAYLOR DOUBLE CYLINDER 
I’ printing press. Capacity 3,600 per hour, guaranteed; an be run 
to 4,000; in good order. Size of bed, 37x52. Price $3,300. Terms 
easy. Apply to JOHN TAGGART & SON, Sunday Times, 819 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 





K F, MAY (LATE C. D. MAY,) 
> (BRITISH AND FOREIGN TYPE FOUNDER'S AGENCY,) 
Has removed from 61 Hatton Garden, E. C. 


to 
28 John Street, Bedford Row, W. C., 
ndon. 





GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 





the” “teceets 


Cilia Ch. 





PRICE LIST 


LEATHER ‘BEL TING, 


FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
Price per foot. | Inches. 





BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition. and Metal Leaf. 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 
GEO. MEIER & CO., 
137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 
The celebrated Bronzes of Gzo. Mrrer & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs 
a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty- 


five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. MENAMIN. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &o., &o., 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 
Faororigs—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 


PAPER! PAPER! PAPER! 


Cheap! Cheap! Cheap! 


5,000. REAMS OF OUR REGULAR QUALITY OF 


Colored Glazed Mediums, 


ALL COLORS, FOLDED, 





CLOSE 


$2.85 


our IN LOTS TO SUIT, AT 


A, REAM, CASH. 


#@ SEND YOUR ORDERS PROMPTLY, ~@a 


All descriptions of Paper furnished at the Paper Warehouse of 


A. G. ELLIOT, 


NO. 26 S. SEVENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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REDUCED TO 25 CENTS PER POUND. ROLLERS CAST AT 30 CENTS PER POUND. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST COMPOSITION IN EXISTENCE. 
+ = i ¥ 


CE-ZBstablished 1865,= 


* + 
COMPOSED OF INDIA RUBBER, GELATINE, SACCHARINE, AND CHEMICALS. 


NO SHRINKING. NO CRACKING, NO RUNNING DOWN, MELTS READILY, POURS THIN, TOUGH & ELASTIC. 


DIRECTIONS SENT WITH EVERY PACKAGE. 


MANUFACTORY: 325 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| SFT INO AGENTS OUTSIDE OF PHILADELPHIA.$-«& | 


JANUARY 1, 1877. 


SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 





ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


No. 81 Rose Sreeer, New Yorze, 


HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR ROLLER COMPOSITION TO 


20 CENTS PER PVPOUNnNyD. 


Orders must be accompanied by the cash, or, if sent C. O. D., a part of the cash must come with the order, and for amounts less than ten 


dollars, the cost of collection will be added to the bill. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS OUT OF NEW YORE. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS 


—————ssoe___ 





WaRenOUsEe: 


NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








>REMOVAL.= 


ae RZ 26> <o— 


CHARLES MAGARGE 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 





+ ~--<---<-----7oorororer oor error or rer rrr rrr rrr ee 


AND 


PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


NO. C30 MARKET STREET, 


OFFICE OF WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS. 


ORDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF PAPER PROMPTLY EXECUTED. ; 
PHILADELPHIA, October 2, 1876. 





























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR 


DEGENER & WEILER, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“Liberty” Preadle fob Printing Prosses, 


Highest Premium Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876; Gold Medal Exposition Internationales 
Paris, 1875; Manchester, 1875; Esposicion Internacional de Chile, 1875; Vienna 
Weltausstellung, 1873; Paris Exposition, 1867; London, 1862, 





OVER 6,500 SOLD. 


NEW SIZES AND REDUCED PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY.” 
. —Inside of Chase, 7x11, with Card Drop, $225....Fountain, $25....Boxing $6 00 
9x13, 265.... ad Ts 6 

10x15, 350.... es 25.... 

13x19, 450.... - 26.... 
Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller 

Mould, one Hand Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. 

Speed from 1,000 to 2,000 per hour. 

The “ LIBERTY ”’ is the only treadle printing press in the world which sustained its reputation as a firat-class machine, by maintaining 
its original parts and peculiar excellences, while other competitors have labored, and still labor, on imaginary and seeming ‘‘ improvements,” 
making changes and alterations here and there, thus admitting the imperfections of their presses, and making it next to impossible for pur- 
chasers to obtain fitting duplicate parts in case of breakage and wear. With the “Liberty”’ an illustrated list accompanies each press, so that, 
in case of accident, exact fitting parts, of which a stock is constantly kept, can be furnished at once. During these many years the “ Liberty ”’ 
has steadily advanced in favor by its sterling qualities as a compact, durable, and simple machine, and maintaining all its original combinations, 
except the “ throw-off,’’ which has long been discarded by us as unnecessary and useless in treadle printing presses, although lately applied to 
other makes of printing machines (in no way built for its use), and which has been the main cause for so many repairs and alterations in them. 
First-class printers in every country in the world have pronounced the “‘ Liberty”’ the very best printing press in existence, on the ground of 
practical facilities; workmanship, and the quality of the material used in its manufacture. Whenever placed in competition with other machines, 
it bas unhesitatingly been pronounced unequaled in every respect. It is the press for the good printer. The specimen printing executed on 
the “ Liberty,” and exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition, far surpassed anything in the shape of printing turned out on any other machine in 
existence, as regards evenness of color, impression without indentation, and marvelous perfection in register. 


DECENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St., New York. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R, S, MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
REAR OF 52 & 54 N. SIXTH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





MT IIT 


every DescelPrion OF MACHINE WORK rronpruy execoreo. 


PRINTERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY. 








ROTARY, ADAMS, CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED. REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 
R. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent. 
































PRINTERS’ 


CIRCULAR. 123 





M. 8. BULELEY. 


J. G. DITMAN, 


J. G DITMAN & CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER, BAGS, AND ENVELOPES, 





JAYNE STREET,) 
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30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIATH ST., 
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A complete assortment always on hand, and odd sizes manufactured to order. 


L. L. BROWN PAPER ©CO’S LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS. 
BYRON WESTON’S LINEN LEDGER PAPERS. 

TILESTON & HOLLINGSWORTH’S PLATE AND CHROMO PAPERS. 
A. H. HUBBARD & CO’S FINE COLORED AND GLAZED PAPERS. 
OWEN PAPER CO’S FLAT AND RULED GOODS. 

PLATNER AND PORTER MANF’G CO’S FINE RULED PAPERS. 
CRANE & CO’S BOND AND PARCHMENT PAPERS. 

CAREW’S RULED AND FLAT PAPERS. 

CRESCENT MILLS WRITING PAPERS. 

WALSH CO’S BLUE WRITING PAPERS. 

PARSONS PAPER CO’S COLORED AND ENVELOPE PAPERS. 
SENECA MILLS BLUE AND WHITE WRITING PAPERS. 
WHITING PAPER CO’S RULED AND FLAT PAPERS. 
COMMERCIAL SAFETY PAPER, FOR CHECKS AND NOTES. - 
IRVING MILLS WRITING PAPERS. 





HURLBURT PAPER CO’S WRITING PAPERS, and FINE COLORED 
AND WHITE BRISTOL BOARDS. 

CROTON MILLS RULED PAPERS. 

ERIE MILLS RULED PAPERS. 

HOWARD MILLS WRITING PAPFRS. 

CARSON & BROWN’S OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS FLAT AND RULED 
GOODS. 

CRANE BROS.’ BANK, LEDGER AND PURE LINEN LAID PAPERS. 

BIRD’S HARDWARE PAPER. 

ROCKDALE MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 

WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 

PARKER’S COMMERCIAL, WHITE “AND COLORED BLOTTING 
PAPERS. 

RUSSELL’S ROLL AND FLAT MANILLAS. 

No. 2 MILLS WHITE AND COLORED BLOTTING PAPERS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED, AND SAMPLES FURNISHED. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 








GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISHES, otc, 
OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK—Established April, 1816, 


7 


Nite 
ase 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS, COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, ® Ib. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, @ 0z............ 
Job Ink. »., T5e., $1 | Purple Ink, ® oz....... 
Adams or r Powe r Pr ress ¢ “ut Ink. . .75¢., $1, 2. ong | Lake, @ Ib.... Greek, Fine Ligh tand Dark. «+ ++e0e$1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink.... .40c., 50c. > | Fine Red, @ ib. Yellow, Lemon, De e ep, or Orange . . $1.50, 2.00 
Extra News Ink. sis0.06 pene Sees ‘300. | Red, for paper 2,2 ‘ for poste rs. T5c., $1 
News and Poster Ink. , 25c. | Red, for posters. . sew Tie f Gold Size, White or Gold Color. $1, 2.00 
Printers’ Varnish 50c. “7 $1. 00 | Blue, for posters. 


en . .50c., T5c. Tints of all Shades Srp 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, ® gal. ..$2.50 to 3.50 Fine Light and Bronze Blue.. ...- $1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks..........$1, 1.50, 2.00 


Ultramarine Bluc. ———- ss § 
Green, poster. .. ..-e., T5c., $1 


ae OU ESS 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 


Lithographic Inks, @ Ib . .60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


DIAGRAM INES BINDERS’ INES. 
Winget BA. cccccccccscncccessce $5.00, 3.00, 2.00, 1.00, T5c. 


er 


Binders’ Gloss Drying Imk.... ....00- snes sccececeesceses $3.00 


BINDERS’ GLOSS DRYING COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER. 


















































Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 


This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a 
tongue of non-corrosive metal to the brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fastening, at one 
and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, 
inside, a perfectly smooth side-surface; by this means dispensing with the heads of the screws in the side lining, which in the old-style 


Galleys sometimes project and make “pi.” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that strengthens it, and prevents 


the head or sides from warping or becoming loose. 





BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


Single Column, 33 x 23} inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


6 x10 inches inside $2 00 | 12x18 inches inside 
83x13 se 2 50} 14x20 ss 
10 x16 ss 3 00 | 15x22 ss 


BRASS MAIL-LIST GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


10 x 22} inches inside, enclosed on all sides 


ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 


These All-brass Galleys are especially adapted for use in morning newspaper offices, as in many cases it is necessary to soak the type 
in hot lye, before distributing, in order to prevent its sticking together. Galleys made in part of wood would be ruined in a few days 
by such treatment, hence the necessity and economy in using galleys made wholly of brass. These All-brass Galleys are the most per- 
fect and strongest ever offered to the trade. 


Single Column, 34 x 233 inches inside 





All the Regular Sizes of Book, Job aud Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


i Manufactured and for sale by | ee: pats, i en AMIn,* 515, 517 & 519 Minor Street, 





+ 
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——=FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS=— 



































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


CAMPBELL 
Printing Press and Manufacturing Co, 


OFFICE, FACTORY, 


NO. 39 BEEKMAN STREET, WYTHE AVE., HEWES AND PENN Sf’. 
NEW YORK. BROOKLYN, E. D. 


i <P - 


Campbell Two-Roller Job and Book Press | 
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WOULIGIHYS WINNSINI) JL 


THE MOST CONVENIENT AND BEST PRESS IN THE MARKET. 


—— © ~<a 


Campbell Country Press. 


THE ONLY COUNTRY PRESS WITH BOTH RACK AND SCREW AND TABLE DISTRIBUTION. THE BEST 
PRESS FOR COLOR WORK. THE REGISTER IS PERFECT. 


———_+ — 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


te ee 


ALL MACHINERY WARRANTED. 
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CIRCULAR. 





STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. 


No. Rollers 
Covering 
entire form, 


$2,600 
3,000 
3,500 
4,000 
4,500 
5,000 


PATENT 


, Cyl. Dist. 
Size Price, extra, 
Matter, 
20x25 inches. 

21x30 “ 
24x37 ad 
27x43 
29x45 

31x47 

38x55 ‘“ 33x50 ee 5,250 
41x58 *“ 36x53“ : 6,000 

Automatic, Double and Treble Rolling, $175 extra. 
en Sal 


PATENT IMPROVED FOUR-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 
Cyl. Dist 
extra 


$215 
230 
245 
260 


275 


Size Bed 
Inside Bearers. 


24x30 inches. 
25x35 «“ 
29x42“ 
32x48 
34x50 
36x52 


Z 
=o 


$200 
215 
230 
245 
260 
275 
290 
305 


s 


AfSareownw 


Size Matter Covere:t 
by Four Rollers 


20x25 inches. 
21x30 *“ 
24x37 “ 
27x41“ 
29x45 
I 
PATENT IMPROVED TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 


Size Matter Covered 
by Two Rollers. 


Size Hed 
No Inside Bearer 


1, 24x30 
y 25x35 
29x42 
32x46 
34x50 


Price 
$1,850 
2,200 
2,600 
3,000 
3,300 


inches 


Size Bed 
Inside Bearers 


Delivery 
without 
Tapes extra. 
$1,000 $2 
1,250 200 
1,450 200 
1,550 200 
1,850 200 
2,150 225 
2,500 250 
2,750 250 
3,000 275 
3,300 275 
3,500 300 


Price 


17x21 inches. 
20x25 “ 
, 
24x30 “ 
25x35 
29x42 
32x46 
34x50 
36x52 
40x54 
40x60 


13x17 inches. 
15x20“ 
16x22 

20x25 


21x30 
24x37 
27x41 
29x45 
3Lx47 
36x49 
36x55 


~>_>-+ 


OFFICE, 12 & 14 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORE. 


OCTOBER, 1876. 


© ig AUSERIE SC NL 
RECULAR TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 


Size Bed 
Inside Bearers. 


17x21 inches. 
20x25 =“ 
21x27 

24x30 

25x35 

29x42 

32x46 

33x50 

36x52 

40x54 


Size Matter 
Covered by Two Rollers 

13x17 inches. 

15x20 

16x22“ 

20x25 

21x30 

24x37 

27x41 

28x45 

31x47 

36x49 
I 
TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 


RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 


Price 
$800 
1,000 
1,150 
1,250 
1,500 
1,800 
2,100 
2,300 
2,400 
2,700 


x 


oorpewweo8l 2 


Price 
Hand Pwr 


$1,400 
1,600 


Size Bud. 
iuside Bearers. 


32x46 inches. 
33x50 * 


Size Matter. Size Sheet. 
27x42 inches. 29x44 inches. 
28x45“ 30x47“ 

Steam Power, $50 extra. 

ea 


TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 


TABLE DISTRIBUTION. 
Price. 
Hand Pwr 


$1,050 
1,300 
1,400 


Size Bed 
Inside Bearers. 
31x46 inches. 
32x46“ 
33x50 


Size Matter. 

- 26x42 inches. 

27x42“ 29x44“ 

28x45“ 30x47“ 
Steam Power, $50 extra. 

TI 

PATENT LITHOCRAPHIC STOP CYLINDER PRESSES. 
No Size Design. Rollers, Price 
22x30 6 $4,000 
26x38 6 4,500 


OTHER SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


Size Sheet. 


28x44 inches. 


Size Stone. 
24x32 
28x40 




















